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IN A VISION OK THE NIGHT. 


>w 


a tnnd them, dear?" said her elder sister 

Do you understand ti 

slowly waking. all G f them yesterday. I kn 0 

“ 0. y es * father P ! a n d windin yourself high, and all of it. 
what croister mean lf h jgh. What do you mean ? 

doser to her sister and 

t : ’ w rViildish fashion. 


We need not bid, for cloistered cell 
Our neighbour and our work farewell ; 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For mortal man beneath the sky. 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Room to deny ourselves — a road 
To bring us daily nearer God. 


“ Say them again, dear.” 

And Iris obeyed. 

“ Again,” said Irene. 

“ 0 Rene, I know them ; I know them beautifully.” 

“ Say them once more,” said Irene, “ I want to learn them 


MEMORY. 

By Mr. M. Wolryche- Whitmore. 

The subject of Memory is a very interesting one. The 
faculty is one of which one cannot overlook the importance 
in all the affairs of life, from the most important to the 
most trivial, for a good memory is universally acknowledged 
to be a valuable possession. In one of the early numbers 
of the “Parents’ Review ” we were given a very interesting 
account of children’s early recollections, and some curious 
instances of places seen by very young children, being 
recognized and remembered when revisited after a con- 
siderable lapse of time. 

I think the most usual experience is that we remember 
isolated events of our very early years, and these are 
generally very trivial occurrences, while whole months and 
years are forgotten, and many events of more importance 
appear to be quite obliterated from our memory. Perhaps 
we may find an explanation of this in the way little 
children are generally attracted by the minutiae of things 
and do not grasp a place or an event as a whole. Being 
interested in some trifling detail this is engraved on their 
memory and remains. A friend of mine who was taken as 
a child of three years old to see the Duke of Wellington s 
funeral, remembers nothing of the impressive sight, but has 
a vivid recollection of getting up at an unusually early 
hour and standing on a chair to have his new frock 
put on. 

There are many curious instances on record of past 
events, which had been apparently completely forgotten, 
being suddenly re-called by a visit to the places where they 

occurred. The impression of the place reviving an old networ 

of associations brings back the idea of the events connecte 
with it. Sometimes past ideas recur so vividly t at ■ t e 
idea reproduces the sensations felt at the time. an\ 
people who have suffered from sea-sickness cannot look at 
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mem ok v. 


a ship in motion on a 


rough day without the sensation 0 f 


to see 


peopjg 


• • not very uncommon 

sea-sickness, and it ** w ho are evidently very y n ~ 

on board a channe boat has begun to move. Blushing 
comfortable be J or ■ ^ ^ lhg reco n e ction of past self- 
may easily p J A tears will rise to the eyes at 

remembered sorrows. It >s far easier to re-call ,deas than 

voluntarily to reproduce sensat.ons, he latter is, tvtth 

many people, almost impossible. The exptesslon of a 
countenance, which directly appeals to our ideational con- 
sciousness, is much more distinctly reco ectec y most 
persons than the features , the recognition of which is more 
dependent upon the re-call of antecedent sensational ex- 
periences.” 

Our Memory has been compared to a store-house in which 
the various things we “ know ” have been put away. The 
innumerable things we “know” are of course not always 
present to our minds, and the perfection of our knowledge of 
each thing depends upon the ease with which it can be 
brought before the mind. The messenger who has the duty 
of fetching each item of knowledge from the store-house of 
Memory and presenting it to the consciousness, is the associa- 
tion which we have formed between the idea we wish to recall 
and the idea which is already present to the mind. If this 
association is strong, the desired idea presents itself spontane- 
ously, if W eak, a long search in the store-house may be 
ZZ SS <?7’ If alt °£ ether wanting, the idea is lost, and though 
then WG haVe n ° means of recalling it. Even 

associ at iorf 6 V6r * *** n0t despair of it- for though the 

rence may 1 bring ^bad^'to ^ ^ 

lost treasure unawares " Th ’ We ma y h 8 ht u P on the 
we know well, the words US & f ° reign fonguage which 
response to the ide Present themselves without effort in 

between the two beino- IT !° express — lhe association 

have only a s ij eht r ° n , g - In a language of which we 
words, and somedls tt , c f ^ haVe to search for the 
hnd them even if We ’ , e ass ociation being weak, we cannot 

we go to the country where tCf kn ° Wn them ; if ’ however ’ 
th >ng happens to revive old _ &ngUage is spoken, or some- 


back to us. 


associations, old words come 
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Ihis revival of old and long-forgotten memories leads us 
to the question, whether there is any actual physical record 
in the brain of the ideas which have passed through it. 

here are many things which would lead us to think that it 
is so that each idea, and still more each often repeated 
sequence of ideas, leaves an actual trace in the physical 
structure in the brain. This subject is one, however, on 
which the learned are not wholly agreed, and Dr. Carpenter, 
though he inclines very decidedly to the opinion that there is 
such a record in the brain, does not speak quite positively. 
Among the evidence in support of this theory we have some 
very curious accounts of knowledge long forgotten, being 
revived in abnormal states of the brain, such as delirium, 
and as the result of blows and injuries to the head. 

“ An old Welsh man-servant, who had left Wales at a very 

early age had so entirely forgotten his native 

language, that when any of his Welsh relatives came to see 
him, and spoke in the tongue most familiar to them, he was 
quite unable to understand it ; but, having an attack of fever 
when he was past seventy, he talked Welsh fluently in his 
delirium.” 

It seems in this and similar cases that the unusual ex- 
citement of the cerebral circulation, or the special direction 
of the blood to a particular part of the brain, or some other 
cause connected with the disease revived and brought back 
to the consciousness “ traces ” laid down years before, and 
with which all association had, in a normal state, been lost. 
However this may be, the intimate connection of the physical 
state of the brain with memory needs no proof. The effects 
of fatigue and old age in impairing the memory come within 
the experience of most people. In the latter case, while 
recent events are quickly forgotten, early memories are often 
very vividly retained. Tennyson’s “grandmother relates 
the circumstances of her girlhood, her marriage and her 
early married lift very clearly and fully, and seems to live 
them over again as she tells of them, but when she speaks of 
her old ag*e she seems confused, savs “ your father for 
“ your grandfather,” and seems hardly to realize that her 

sons are all dead. f> 

“ I knew them all as babies, and now they are elderly men. 

And we recognize at once the truth of the picture, lhe 
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, but in a less degree, strikes us in com. 
same contrast, bu ^ ^ children with the things 
the things Xhe songs and stories of 0Ur 


paring 


we have le arnt m - be forgotten “Cinderella ^even if We 

Chl1 had occasion to refresh our memory of her after we are 
never had occ ug than any stor y we read i n 

later days, however absorbing it may be. For the explana- 
„ t r o7th'e tact that the acquirements and .mpresstons of 


“Cinderella” (even if We 


tion of the tcict ina,i l m r 

Childhood and youth outlet those of after years we must 
look to the law of nutrition, which teaches us that the years 
when the brain is growing are those in which it may be 
modified and will take permanently the form in which it is 
habitually exercised. The ideas we receive in these years of 
growth are those which become part of ourselves and in- 
fluence consciously or unconsciously our whole future. In 
old age, when the nutritive power is insufficient to maintain 
the later-formed structures, these older and more permanently 
made impressions still hold their ground. 

Whatever the recording process may be it is certain that 
it requires time to fix an impression in the memory — that 
which is quickly learnt is generally quickly forgotten. If we 
wish to get up a subject very quickly, and consequently learn 
hurriedly, cramming one thing on the top of another without 
giving the first due time to settle down and form connections 
with previously possessed ideas, the new knowledge will very 
speedily be lost. And herein is one of the evils of the “ cram- 
ming system. That which is “crammed” up for a special pur- 
Z e ;ZT y as P° ssible > is worse than useless (except for 
lost L P r P0Se) ; , n °' 0nl> ' is k to be as speedily 

altogether false method of memaUatour S a " 

ledge requires tim - tn u nental labour. Ihe new know- 

a manner that the one ,7^ ^ ° ld in ^ 

need for time to fix a fart • V re -calls the other. This 
by the fact that if an or K ea the memory is illustrated 
"takes him loslsMeT ^ a bl<w the head which 

entirelyforg etstheeve ; ts .^ r y ooram onIy happens that he 

the memory not havine had atel y Preceding the accident ; 
them. * requisite time to register 

Children have a fancy that if 

y heart it is a good plan tQ y wish to learn anything 

I the book containing it under 
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heir pillow at night. There is a foundation for this idea in 

th *t/ a ?i ha J anythlng re P ea ted the last thing at night even 
with difficulty and hesitation, is much better know/the next 

nmg, e nutritive process having had the needed time 

sleeo rrr Pted by 0ther ^Prasions during the hours of 
sleep, to fix the traces in the memory. In learning bv heart 

regulation is one of sounds rather than of sense, each 

™ suggestlng l J e one that follows quite independently 
of the meaning of the words. This association of sounds is 

E ri y gaid « chlldren can ha ve in repeating poems of 
which they hardly understand a word. I do not think very 

little Children find any more difficulty in learning the more 
difficult answers in the Church Catechism, than they do in 
learning very simple hymns, indeed, I do not think they 
trouble themselves to seek for a meaning in either unless it is 
forced upon their attention. Children learn things by heart 
in an unknown tongue with great ease, and I am not sure 
that a comprehension of the meaning is not rather a hind- 
rance than otherwise, even to grown-up learners, in learning 
by heart, for I remember how very quickly I picked up some 
Hindustanee rhymes, of the meaning of which 1 had not the 
faintest notion, from hearing them sung. Of course this 
parrot fashion of learning is quite indefensible, but it is an 
illustration of the fact that learning by heart is a registration 
of sounds only. A large family of children were all taught 
for their first prayers a form in which the opening expression 
was repeated in the middle of the prayer at the beginning of 
a fresh sentence. This expression on its recurrence very 
often suggested a repetition of the first half of the prayer, 
instead of leading on the second half, and I think there are 
very few of that large family who do not remember many 
occasions when their evening prayers went drowsily round and 
round in a circle, instead of coming to the proper termination. 

A somewhat similar stumbling-block occurs in many 
hymns, for instance, in “All things bright and beautiful 

the verse << E ac h little flower that opens, 

Each little bird that sings ; 

He made their glowing colours, 

He made their tiny wings.” 

is rendered in many very remarkable ways by babies who 
are quite indifferent to the meaning. 
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T^Tof past states of con- 
Memory is no. »"?' “^“addition to this .a conscious,, ess 
sciousness. We " u5 ‘ „ of something that has happened to 
that U «» r ^rr s . recognise the exper.ence as some- 

os in the past. We must r s ^ ^ tfce prese „t and so 

thing in the past, w ^ h our pres ent self. Thus Memory 
connecting our pas t * » , ide ntity ; it carries on 

is the basis of our feeling ° . > er t<) the present, 

the feeling of identity fro P a] s a trustworthy guide 

Unfortunately Memory (he mo st conscientious 

in its records of the we have seen and heard 

efforts to report wit deceived, and so 

after a lapse of some im we are^o ^ ^ ^ For ^ 

unconsciously an unwi 11 c i ear j n a g re at measure, 

u t ra pes ” though they may remai 

artTmetimes* partially obliterated, sometimes a together 
modified in the time which has elapsed since the occurrence. 
This tendency combines with the inaccuracy arising from 
carelessness to produce many of those “ good stones which 
develop from such insignificant and unworthy beginnings. 

Memory is an automatic form of thought— it works without 
any effort or consciousness on our part. A\ hen we ha\ e been 
making great efforts to remember something a name foi 
instance — without result, and have given up the search as 
hopeless, memory working automatically, without our direc- 
tion, or consciousness, often brings the desired idea to mind 
after a short time. So common is this that we often say, 
“I shall remember when I am not thinking of it.” It even 
seems that memory works better sometimes without our 
interference. AYe are advised not to tire ourselves by useless 
efforts to remember things that we cannot recall, but to 
leave the search to memory which will in good time restore 
them to us. Although memory is automatic in its working, 
it is nevertheless capable of guidance and cultivation. When 
we set to work to recall something we do not turn our atten- 
0I i tbe thing ^self, for that is what we seek, and if we 
cou ring it before the mind by an effort of will there would 

those ft] 0 ™ *° r a searcb ‘ But we turn our attention to 

it L .A s “ b iccts which we know are connected with 
tions with ^ tren 8 t ^ en ^ n & these we strengthen their associa- 
; deas - hope thus to call to mind the one 

& or. Some things so spon taneouslyf present 
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themselves in response to our summons that we are quite un- 
conscious of this process, but it has nevertheless to be gone 
through, lhus we do not generally hesitate when asked our 
name. Ihe idea is so familiar and so easily recalled that the 
association with the words and the idea “ mv name ” brings 
it at once. But if we are suddenly asked our name when we 
are much engrossed w r ith some other subject, it will require 
an effort to detach our attention and turn it to this other 
subject, and hence we may hesitate. I went once to a party 
with a lady whose thoughts were much pre-occupied, and as 
she went upstairs she was earnestly discussing the pros and 
cons of some arrangement. When suddenly accosted at the 
top of the stairs by the servant who wished to announce her, 
she hesitated, turned to me and said, “ Let me see ; what 
is it ? ” 


We should all be glad if we could have some golden rule, 
some specific for the attainment of an excellent memory, but, 
unfortunately, this cannot be done, we cannot administer a 
tonic to this faculty and have done with it ; but, nevertheless, 
we can exert the greatest influence in the matter of culture 
and discipline of the memory, by observing two important 
points : — 

First, the traces must be properly laid down so that the 
impression may be permanent, and to do this we mu*t give 
our whole attention to the matter in hand. We remember 
anything which has struck us forcibly, simply because it has 
arrested our attention and absorbed it for the time. 
attention is most easily caught and kept by anything which 
has an attraction for us. This is one reason among many tor 
making children’s lessons attractive to them, it is a s 
waste of time to hammer anything into t em " 1C 
very much against the grain. Ot couise v\e canno 
drop a lesson because the children o not en J°y ’ 
when this is the case the teaching is very often m fault a lit l 
ingenuity will often make a dull subject attraeuve or, with 

little children, sometimes a subject is is i .e Der |,aps 

unsuitable ,o their age. A few months of wamng, perhaps 

will enable us to teach in a short time nil i ® a dreary 

what would have given us earlier months of hard and ) 

labour - , - fh attention, the next thing 

Having laid the traces down with attenuo , ^ 

VOL. VI.— NO. 4. 
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1 ~~ZZZ power-for knowledge is not of 

is to see to the rep«*>“ find it when we want it. The 
much use to us rS « “ have se en depends upon the 
reproducing ,he stronger and wider these 

association of readilv shall we reproduce the 

associations are „f two kinds, accidental and 

needed idea. Assoc iong form themselves involun- 

rational. Accidenta be tween certain persons and 

.ardyi such are .hose »"f ations are those which are 
certain places. - relations of the ideas themselves, 

we shouid form for 

„“rse ve in the cultivation of Memory-each new idea or 

feet must be linked on to other ideas and facts wh.ch we 
possess already and connected with them tn as many ways 
[° l oss ible To do this thoroughly, as we have seen, requtres 
time, and also leisure from other thoughts and occupations- 
leisure to turn over the new idea and view it in all its aspects. 
“ Slow and sure ” is the motto in the acquirement of know- 
ledge. Thus it is recorded of Lord St. Leonards that 
having (as Sir Edward Sugden) been asked by Sir 1 . K 
Buxton what was the secret of his success, his answer was. 

/ / T 11 1 1 4-^ lour frx moVo 7 tVl! Tl O* 


I acquired perfectly my own , and never to go to a second thing 
till I had entirely accomplished the first. Many of my 
competitors read as much in a day as I read in a week, but 
at the end of twelve months my knowledge was as fresh as 
on the day it was acquired, while theirs had glided away 
from their recollection.” 


SOME OF THE HIGHER VIEWS 
OF PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY, VIEWED 
CHIEFLY FROM THE PHYSICAL ASPECT. 

By E. Downf.s, m.d. 

Part IE 


We pass on now to the next point, viz. : — 

The best ways in which these Tendencies can be met 

BY THOSE WHO ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR CHILDREN. 


In the first place I have a word to say regarding hereditary 
tendencies of a physical nature. It may be useful to give a 
few hints on this head — it will serve, moreover, to introduce 
the subject of moral hereditary tendencies ; for, it will be 
found, they must be treated to a great extent by the same 
general rules that we find suitable for physical heredity. 

I am again going to quote from the “ British Medical 
Journal,” Vol. II., of 1885. I give an extract from an 
Editorial article — 


“It is in the realms of disease, that the warnings of heredit) 
become most numerous and most solemn. We know that 
most constitutional diseases which permanently modify the 
structure or functions of the body, are hereditary. Phthisis, 
scrofula, cancer — these are merely the most terrible instances 
of a widespread phenomenon. In nearly one-half o t e 
recorded cases of gout there is evidence of a hereditary taint. 
In phthisis, the proportion has been put down at one t tr , 
but in many cases the absence of proof affords no assuran 
that heredity was inactive. The extent of the ier * H - 
character of cancer is one of the disputed points 0 
ology, but few doubt that the predisposition to t e is «■ 
frequently exists, however much it may have een l 
by local irritations. The deductions from such facts 



